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KAJ MUNK DRAMATIST (1898-1944) 


SVERRE ARESTAD 
University Washington 


1890, choose date arbitrarily, students contemporary 

drama would have placed Ibsen, Strindberg, and even 
son any list leading dramatists and would, moreover, have 
claimed for Ibsen the distinction being the foremost dramatist 
that time. Although not inferior quality contemporary 
dramatists elsewhere, the Scandinavian dramatists our own 
period, especially Nordahl Lagerkvist,? and Kaj 
Munk, have not gained the international attention that the best 
the English, French, and American writers Selected 


Nordahl Grieg (1902-1943), Norwegian dramatist, poet, novelist, and es- 
sayist, writer with left-wing tendencies although Marxist, produced several 
plays merit, which one, Nederlaget (1937), appeared The Defeat: Play 
about the Paris Commune, Modern Scandinavian Dramatists, Second Series 
(New York, 1944). Kaj Munk was martyred the Nazis January 1944. 

Pir Lagerkvist Swedish dramatist, poet, novelist, essayist, 
and critic, whose novel Barabbas recently was the best-seller list the USA, 
has through his varied yet modest production achieved the honor Sweden’s 
greatest living author. His passion for form and his self-imposed insistence upon 
excellence have combined create literature permanent value. His Mannen 
utan (1936) appeared The Man Without Soul, ibid., First Series (New 
York, 1944), and his leva (1949) Let Man Live, ibid., Third 
Series (New York, 1951). 

3In History Modern Drama, edited Barret Clark and George 
Freedley (New York, 1947), 75, Professor Alrik Gustafson makes statement 
which, although too generous, nevertheless demands consideration. says: 
“In the drama Pir Lagerkvist and Grieg and Helge Krog, well 
that dozen other only less significant figures, the Scandinavian countries 
have the last decades produced body dramatic literature which variety 
and power neither inferior that the European drama general today nor 
unworthy the great tradition the Scandinavian drama the late nineteenth 
century—the tradition Ibsen and Strindberg, and Gunnar Hei- 
berg.” 
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plays several representative Scandinavian dramatists have 
recently been made available American readers,‘ but yet 
enthusiastic reception has been accorded This apparent 
lack interest may part attributed the choice plays— 
for the best work author was not each instance selected 
for translation and moreover, the fact that 
the better dramatists were more generously represented than 
those lesser merit. Munk, for example, became known solely 
his Niels Ebbesen, one his weakest 

Munk left extensive, varied and uneven production which 
consisted plays, poetry, travel books, sermons, speeches, 
essays, polemical articles, and autobiography, which were 
sold over 100,000 copies Denmark alone. soon Munk 
had become known the public through successful productions 
his plays the theaters Copenhagen, his fame spread 
the neighboring Scandinavian countries. became center 
lively controversy his native Denmark and gained the reputa- 
tion being its leading dramatist. least two dozen books 


The three series modern Scandinavian plays that have now been pub- 
lished the American-Scandinavian Foundation contain, addition those 
mentioned footnotes and the following plays. First Series: The Gallows 
Man: Midwinter Story (1922) Runar Schildt; Mr. Sleeman Coming 
(1917) Hjalmar Bergman; and Perhaps Poet (1932) Ragnar Josephson 
(all Swedish). Second Series: The Sounding Shell (1929) Helge Krog (Nor- 
wegian); Niels Ebbesen (1942) Kaj Munk (Danish), and Anna Sophie Hedvig 
(1939) Kjeld Abell (Danish). These translations represent the most ambitious 
publication English Scandinavian drama since Ibsen, and Strind- 
berg. See Joseph Weingarten’s Bibliography Scandinavian 
Drama (330 Cherry Street, New York City, 1947) for, among other matters, 
listing translations into English modern Scandinavian drama. 

There yet little evidence that the dozen modern Scandinavian 
plays have succeeded making the impression upon the American reader that 
modern Scandinavian drama deserves. 

translations several the leading Scandinavian dramatists were 
made and thereby complete very nearly complete estimate writer’s 
production were made available, sustained interest modern Scandinavian 
drama might well created. Representative plays simply not have sufficient 
carrying weight. 

Niels Ebbesen was probably chosen because depicted allegorical 
fashion the evils the Nazi occupation Denmark, obviously inadequate 
criterion for selection. 
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and scores articles have been written about Munk man 
and artist, and interest him still unabated. Although much 
what wrote has significance only propaganda for his own 
personal views and opinions, Munk’s writings contain fair 
amount average poetry, some lively travel sketches, number 
excellent sermons and speeches, several provocative essays 
and polemical articles, and least three plays permanent 
value. 

this paper shall consider several aspects Munk 
dramatist. First, shall show his relation dramatic tradition, 
followed presentation his attitude toward the use 
history the historical drama. Next, shall discuss Munk’s 
religious philosophy the source his concept tragedy, his 
hero, his method composition, and his dramatic production 
whole. The paper will conclude with detailed treatment 
his three important plays, The Word, Sits the Melting 
Pot, and Idealist. 


Ibsen wrote his last play, When Dead Awaken, 1899, 
and Strindberg produced his last drama, The Great Highway 
(Stora 1909, both them remarkable works, 
retrospective, and yet prophetic the future man. About 
twenty years after Ibsen had completed his last play, Kaj Munk, 
emotional, gifted, imaginative student theology the 
University Copenhagen, wrote his first play. 1929, twenty 
years after Strindberg’s last play had been written, Munk had 
produced several additional plays and had enjoyed the distinc- 
tion the previous year having had his drama Herod, 
Idealist, performed the Royal Theater Copenhagen. Munk 
thus belongs generation that came age two decades after 
the careers Ibsen and Strindberg were end. 

The several Scandinavian dramatists who achieved both 
national and general Scandinavian distinction and who began 
their active literary careers during the height Ibsen’s and 
Strindberg’s popularity, e.g., Gunnar Heiberg, were principally 
imitators and followers these two men. Because his great 
versatility and varied technique, Strindberg has perhaps exerted 
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the most extensive influence upon the succeeding generations 
writers drama Scandinavia, although some the drama- 
tists obviously were influenced both Ibsen and Strindberg, 
and others largely Ibsen. Munk belongs the latter. 

Soon after Munk had set out upon his dramatic career 
became convinced that contemporary drama had forgotten and 
now neglected the cardinal principle all dramatic literature: 
that something was supposed take place upon the 
rejected the practice having couple people, incapable 
anything but labial action, sitting couple ordinary chairs 
bare stage, psychoanalyzing each other. There were 
whole men and women, just fragments people. that was the 
state deterioration which dramatic art had fallen, someone 
had better something about it, Munk believed. Convinced 
his own ability and with the confidence youth nomi- 
nated himself bring back the stage the great characters 
the past. Munk visualized his characters being tempered 
will and drive such inherent the great characters 
sought also emulate the show and the flourish 
Shakespeare and Munk felt particular 
affinity for his own countryman, for century 
and quarter earlier the latter had proposed restore Danish 
drama the important position Holberg had given it. 

Since Ibsen was the most important influence Munk, 
revealing state Munk’s prescript for the dramatic artist the 


Ebbe Neergaard, Vildt afsted over Himmel Jord (Copenhagen, 
1946), pp. for part Munk’s answer—which was printed Berlingske 
Tidende—to the critic Borberg’s scathing attack upon Idealist. these two 
pages Munk defends his position that the dramatist must portray the stage 
the pulsating life upon which draws for the material his dramas. 

Various references Munk’s relation Ibsen are made Neergaard, 
ibid., pp. 122, 170; Michael Niiendam Presten Kaj Munk (Copenhagen, 
1945), 120; Hans Brix Hurtig svandt den lyse Sommer! Kaj Munk 
(Copenhagen, 1946), pp. 86, 221; Niels Ordets Dyst Daad: 
Kaj Munks Personlighed (Copenhagen, 1946), pp. 31, 60, 272, 
356; and Munk himself his autobiography Foraaret saa sagte kommer 
(Copenhagen, 1947), especially pages 193, 195, and 196. 

Munk’s interest see, for example, Neergaard. 
op. cit., pp. 26, 30, 44-45; op. cit., pp. 28, 68, 201; Munk, cit., pp. 
157-158; and Brix, cit., pp. 45, 46. 
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basis Ibsen’s demands upon him. Professor Alan Reynolds 
Thompson has recently put very well his essay Ibsen. 
Among other things, observes Ibsen displays technical 
skill, but more important the fact that his characters will, they 
struggle. And they fight for their souls, whereas too often the 
characters contemporary dramatists merely scramble 
satisfy their biological Ibsen can teach contemporary 
dramatists two important matters: “that the exercise the 
will the essence great drama, and that men become human 
loving The dramatic use these two principles, 
will and love, which are central Munk’s concept dramatic 
conflict, Munk learned from Ibsen. 


Most Munk’s plays treat well-known historical persons. 
view the fact that often was taken task for departing 
his portrayal characters from the generally accepted view 
their prototypes, Munk’s attitude toward the use historical 
tradition the drama compels attention. Munk believed that 
any historical personage about whom dramatic work written 
becomes the poetic creation the author; verisimilitude remains 
but coincidence and can never become virtue. The character 
conceived the author and caught him the formulation 
the moment must necessity the correct one, for the 
only possible one. The Copenhagen critics had access pre- 
Grundtvig, and they attacked Munk for having given distorted 
characterization Grundtvig young man. Munk’s answer 
the critics, the shape broadside inserted each copy 
the play distribution, reveals not only Munk’s attitude 
toward historicity the historical drama, but also discloses 
great deal concerning his idea the function dramatic art 


Thompson, Alan Reynolds: The Anatomy Drama (University Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 1942), 330. 

Quoted from Neergaard, op. cit., 25. See, for example, Siegum- 
feldt, Kaj Munk: Mand hans Daad (Aalborg, 1945), ff., for criticism 
Munk’s abuse tradition Egelykke. 
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What historical play any case does not intend give history. 
What reality transpired Langeland between Grundtvig and the people 
Egelykke, and what manner people they were, history alone can tell us. 
With unlimited patience establish the fact that the feudal lord this piece 
not Ahlefeldt Laurvig (he not even the same age, was young then); 
Pastor Graas’ household not the clergyman’s family (not even the 
names are correct), etc., etc. 

What are they then? They are the spirit that being which mind 
Grundtvig’s proportion and nature had encounter order ignite. 

Grundtvig not Grundtvig then either? 

No. not. The Grundtvig the play himself and one else. 

Why then the characters have the same names the historical person- 
ages? 

Because the play never would have been written without history. Because 
these personages were significant and different, and were important 
and singular situation, that they have come the poet and said him: 
“Do not tell about us, but write creatively about us, that our destinies may 
come alive, now that ourselves are dead, and speak, now that ourselves 
are mute.” 

must believe unwaveringly his calling. Nothing beyond and nothing addi- 
tion inspiration. 

repeat: One shall not seek historical information the theater, but art 
and independent existence. 


Munk was one the severest critics his age, but was 
also the proponent view life that believed could save 
mankind. His chief quarrel was with materialism, the lack 
moral standards and spiritual values. condemned his 
native Denmark well all other nations Europe for having 
destroyed through neglect and indifference that spirituality 
upon which all western civilization based. 

Munk considered his age contemptible, not only because 
people took indifferent view toward religion—that was the 
greatest evil—but also because this indifference led political 
and cultural complacency. The people, felt, may have gained 
something through political democracy that they had thus 
been able institute measure economic equality and 
thereby relieve the distress want, but democracy had led 
indifference and eventually stagnation. bovine existence 
was the end-all and be-all political democracy, Munk wanted 


; 


part it. And here was essentially agreement with 
Kierkegaard, his spiritual father, with Ibsen, his dramatic 
teacher, and with Brand, the literary incarnation his views. 
Munk, rightly wrongly, believed that democracy had given 
the struggle for progress, for was not concerned with the 
attainment excellence. 

Christian religion and Christian ethics lay the basis 
Munk’s There could distinction between the re- 
ligious life, the political life, and the cultural life individual 
people. The last two were inextricably interwoven with 
the first, and fact had their basis it. Munk early came under 
the influence Kierkegaard, from whom adopted the princi- 
ple Either/Or—no compromise—and applied this principle 
unyieldingly man’s total activity. Ibsen had illustrated 
Kierkegaard’s principle Brand. precept and example, 
moreover, Ibsen had stirred the young Munk the worthy 
determination ennoble, like Ibsen, the minds his own 
countrymen. 

Munk has been charged with being Nazi, and, superficially, 
there seems ample evidence for such view. For example, 
repeatedly criticized democratic practice Denmark, praised 
Hitler, wrote open letter and was concerned 
almost exclusively his dramas with contemporary well 
historical figures who fell pretty clearly with the dictator 
principle. Democracy was contemptible, for was godless and, 
moreover, stagnant. Communism was hopelessly lost because 
had completely repudiated divinity. There was still hope for 
Nazism, for had not finally rejected, but only distorted, the 
divine concept. Munk seriously thought the Nazi leaders might 
come see the folly their ways, repent, and establish 
benevolent Christian dictatorship. believed that Christian 


Siegumfeldt, ibid., pp. 45-48, speaks the fact that Munk was large 
measure intellectual aristocrat, but that his allegiance, spite all his 
was God, allegiance that honored throughout his life. 

See, for example, Neergaard, cit., pp. 208-257, who presents long 
discussion Munk’s relationship democracy and dictatorship, generously 
interspersed with Munk’s own observations these matters. See also Siegum- 
feldt, op. cit., ff., and Brix, op. cit., pp. 220, 221, 246. 
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dictatorship was the only political form that could compel men 
live according the dictates God, which constituted the 
primary necessity for the salvation man and for the solution 
his problems. 

Hence Munk was attracted Nazism. However, spite 
his many strictures against democracy and his seemingly obvious 
affinities for dictatorship and dictators, the charge that Munk 
was Nazi does not bear under analysis, nor substanti- 
ated his martyrdom the hands the Nazis, January 
1944, account his outspoken opposition the occupation 
his country. Even before the occupation, Munk had charged 
the Nazis with the brutalization the peoples Europe due 
their perverted view life. 

Although opposed Nazism, Munk believed that sym- 
bolized the gigantic struggle nation engulfed evil, which 
condition had resulted from perversion the true faith. More- 
over, regarded Nazism ideal and the Nazis idealists, 
matter how perverted and they might be. They represented 
will, desire, struggle, determination, and they were un- 
compromising. Right wrong, people such situation would 
create the stuff for great drama and for universal tragedy. 

the risk oversimplifying what may regarded 
complicated problem, offer the following explanation for 
Munk’s preoccupation with the Munk believed uni- 
versal order whose ultimate values derived from reposed 
omnipotent being, God—we may suppose, Lutheran God. 
Good derived from God; evil resulted when man abrogated the 
divine prerogative. Imperfect man could not govern his affairs 
sole reliance upon his own limited intellectual resources. His- 


Some critics are disposed attribute Munk’s predeliction for the great 
man history, for the hero, natural, innate attraction toward the strong 
man, due his own physical weakness, his supposed lack physical vigor. 
Cf. Alrik Gustafson, cit., 74. Neergaard, op. 109 ff., maintains his 
discussion that Munk’s greatest dramatic figure, Herod, symbolizes 
the social unrest our own unsettled age. There much said for that 
interpretation, but believe that must regarded supplementary rather 
than fundamental. On. Neergaard says: opposition clash being 
cross-purposes] between God and man the reality Munk’s dramas.” 
This the basic approach Munk. 
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tory offered abundant testimony support that categorical 
generalization. Munk sought illustrate its validity through his 
dramatic 

Munk was neither Nazi nor hero worshipper, but re- 
ligious idealist who saw the universal tragedy man symbolized 
the conflict between God and man, between good and evil. 
His concept tragedy derived thus from his religious belief, and 
his appeal for action the stage followed turn urgent 
necessity represent properly and adequately the gigantic 
conflict between God and man, the perpetual source tragedy. 
With very few exceptions, all Munk’s plays, both the good and 
the indifferent, treat the theme the heroes’ ideal, which 
challenge the authority indicated above, will 
(whether employed for good evil) and love (whether pursued 
for good destructive ends) are the two basic factors that 
generate the dramatic conflict all these works. 


Munk enjoyed rapid rise success, only, however, after 
had struggled almost the point distraction for nearly 
decade. explanation his initial failure and his ultimate 
success goes far toward understanding his dramatic method. 
Munk’s greatest weakness was naive, uncritical attitude to- 
ward his own work. This derived from his conviction that all 
creativity had its origin inspiration, inspiration the mo- 
ment. When had rushed work completion, lacked the 


Siegumfeldt, cit., pp. 60-65, discusses Munk’s use the stage 
medium for “preaching” his religious views. cites, for example, 62, Munk’s 
statement Berlingske Tidende (4/10/38) concerning Sits the Melting Pot: 
“There advertising the piece—not for myself, but for higher being.” This 
represents interesting information concerning Munk’s mission propagandist 
his dramas, but actually has only incidental value analyzing his plays. 

Not all Munk’s heroes are negative the sense Herod 
David (The Elect) and Grundtvig Egelykke are exceptions. 
the latter, the struggle lies one man’s attempt fathom the significance 
God and how man must order his life order conform His will. becomes 
thus expression religious awakening. Munk elucidates this problem very 
well Egelykke, but the dramatic conflict remains pale beside that 
Idealist, and the literary worth the Grundtvig drama fact far inferior 
the one which deals with Herod. 
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ability appraise and consequently was helpless revising 
it. 1921 solicited the aid Brandes, who was known for 
his generosity toward struggling writers. Munk, however, re- 
ceived from the venerable critic the following his re- 
quest for interview: 
Sept. 
Honored Sir: 
Every day there are ten people who wish “an hour precious 
hours day. couple dozen letters are sent every day and round 
dozen books, with request for answer, reading and criticism—four weeks’ 
work—a day. 
therefore not receive authors and never read manuscripts; able 
find employment for time myself. 
Respectfully, 
Georg Brandes 


This letter, coming time when Munk desperately needed 
expert assistance and encouragement, undoubtedly left its mark 
upon him, although never ceased admire Brandes, 
attested the character Professor Krater the Surf 

Munk may not have been acclaimed dramatist all, 
had not been for the appointment 1924 Professor Hans 
Brix Censor the Royal Theater Copenhagen. His literary 
relationship with Professor Brix marks amazing creative col- 
laboration between author who never seemed able disci- 
pline his talents his own accord, and university professor 
literature whose extraordinary understanding the creative 
process enabled him direct the author reworking the results 
forceful, immediate, almost momentary inspiration. Munk, 
discouraged over the rejection his Royal 
Theater regarded impossible because its length—called 
upon the newly appointed Censor for interview. Professor 
Brix suggested that Munk let his play Herod lie, and then 
pointed out that there was play which treated the Danish 
peasant seriously. Perhaps the minister would like try his 
hand it. Munk left, returned his parsonage West Jutland, 


Brix, op. cil., 88, reprints this letter, which Munk had presented his 
friend and counsellor. 


and six days had finished play. Professor Brix saw the possi- 
bilities the piece, and forthwith initiated Munk into the 
drudgery revision. Munk succeeded under Professor Brix’s 
direction polishing the bulk his production. This collabora- 
between author and critic continued for dozen more 
years until finally they collaborated directly play based 
novellette Steen Steensen Blicher, The Priest Vejlby 
(Presten 

was not, however, only critic that Professor Brix 
played part Munk’s rise fame. his capacity Censor 
was empowered recommend plays for production, and 
his insistent urging, was finally given performance 
the Royal Theater 1929. was, however, not the perform- 
ance Idealist but The Word that brought Munk national 
recognition. The nature his plays coupled with the unsettled 
times which they were written combined make Munk the 
most publicized dramatist well the most controversial 
literary figure his day Denmark. Munk’s fame and popu- 
larity dramatist went hand hand with the development 
the crisis the thirties, and for few years immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak war Europe literally held the stage 
Denmark and was popular Norway and Sweden. 


Munk’s dramatic production may divided into three 
groups: the modern plays, the historical and biographical plays, 
and the adaptations from Shakespeare. brief notation will 
follow the title whose subject chief character not readily 
identifiable. The figure outside the parenthesis the date 
publication.) Those that treat modern contemporary themes 
are: The Bird Phoenix (Fugl written 1924, performed 
1938), 1939—Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, etc., and the 
Treaty Versailles; The Word (Ordet, written 1925), 1932—re- 
ligious attitudes among the Danish farmers Munk’s own time; 


Brix, ibid., gives very great information his relationship with 
Munk. His work indispensable for understanding Munk’s development 
dramatist. page 86, for example, Brix goes far say that Munk, 
the quiet his study stood craftsman par with his teacher, Ibsen. 
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The Victory (Sejren), 1936—Mussolini and Italian fascism; and 
Sits the Melting Pot Nazism, 
Niels Ebbesen, 1942, based fourteenth-century Danish hero 
who helped expel the German occupying forces from Danish soil, 
thinly-veiled attack the Nazi occupation Munk’s Den- 
mark, and could thus well included here. This also applies 
(written 1934, performed 1935), 1938—an adaptation 
Shakespeare’s play, which inveighs directlyagainst the rottenness 
the state Munk’s own day. Munk’s 
adaptation from Shakespeare 1931, based Henry 
The final large division plays includes those that have 
central characters historical personages, Biblical figures, 
Scandinavian monarchs, Danish churchmen, and intellectuals, 
namely: Pilate (Pilatus, written 1917), 1937; Idealist (En 
Idealist, written 1923-24), 1928—Herod, Octavius Caesar, 
Salome; the Surf written 1927), 1929—Georg 
Brandes; The Elect (De Udvalgte), 1933—David; Egelykke, 1940 
Grundtvig; and Niels Ebbesen, 

When Munk treated contemporary subjects which dic- 
tator central, The Victory, several great men, 
The Bird Phoenix, great personage, Egelykke and the 
Surf, was never completely successful dramatist, although 
The Victory and the Surf produced plays that had phe- 
nomenal success upon the stage. The fault may course lie with 
the reader because his unwillingness dissociate his own 
conception what Grundtvig Brandes from that which 
the author has presented, but the fault may more appropriately 
attributed the author himself because has failed 


Except for one two one-act plays, those listed above comprise that 
portion Munk’s dramatic production which was published during his life- 
time. wrote addition five full-length plays and three one-act plays. these 
The Dictatress (Diktatorinden, written 1938), which concerns Christian and 
Sigbrit—a performance which saw the Royal Theater Copenhagen 
1938—should mentioned. Munk collaborated with Professor Brix The 
Priest Vejlby Vejlby, written 1942), which dramatization 
novellette that name Steen Steensen Blicher; wrote the text for two films 
and translated Maxwell Anderson’s The Masque Kings Mayerling-Dramaet 
(1939). Siegumfeldt, cit., pp. 143-150, has complete bibliography Munk’s 
published works until 1945. 
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portray character the basis great personage sufficiently 
convincing acceptable the reader spite its deviation 
from the traditional notion what ought be. 

Munk’s adaptations Shakespeare’s Henry VIII and Ham- 
let can criticized for similar reasons. Although sincerely 
wished convey the cant and hypocrisy involved Henry 
struggle with the Church Rome—according Munk, 
the English King’s sole end was personal license—and equally 
sincerely wished portray his Hamlet the dilatoriness 
Prime Minister Stauning and Danish democracy—they both 
lacked will, desire, and the inner necessity for noble action— 
Munk failed miserably. The reason for Munk’s failure his 
Shakespeare adaptations that the reader will not submit 
the almost casual use great work art vehicle for 
another author, particularly when the adaptation remains 
political moral sermon and fails characterization. And 
that precisely how Munk used Shakespeare.”! 

One can easily understand the acclaim that was accorded 
Munk’s dramas enthusiastic theater-goers during his lifetime 
and immediately after the war’s end. Thus, play like The 
Victory, which centers around Mussolini’s attack Ethiopia, 
showed the folly the dictator’s course action and, although 
not intrinsically great play largely due weakness charac- 
terization, caught the imagination the democratic peoples 
Scandinavia, who were unalterably opposed 
breach the peace. One can justify, moreover, the interest that 
was, for example, generated among all classes Danes for 
Niels Ebbesen because its indictment the Nazis the occu- 
pying power Denmark. The fact that Niels Ebbesen caught the 
public fancy did not make superior play, nor even good 
play, although for some time undoubtedly will remain 
interesting document. The unsettled nature the times and 
Munk’s ability make himself and his dramatic 
ventures thus prompted productions his plays, both the good 


Neergaard, cit., pp. has analysis Hamlet and pp. 
187 some comment Cant (Henry See also Brix, cit., pp. 216-220, who 
too charitable toward Munk for his reworking Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
and pp. 114-117, where critical Munk’s rewriting Henry 
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and the However, the bulk Munk’s production 
has already lost much its significance, for although possessed 
high degree those qualities which gave immediate value, 
lacked those which would have given permanence. 

But Munk left three important plays, and almost cer- 
tainly the basis these that his future reputation drama- 
tist will rest. spite all his interest the hero, Munk suc- 
ceeded portraying him successfully only one play, whereas 
his two other plays real merit are about the common run 
humanity. When Munk wrote the great man antiquity, 
Herod, and when composed plays contem- 
porary life which dealt with ordinary men and women, The Word 
and Sits the Melting Pot, created the illusion truth 
and realism and produced the effect tragedy. 

The Word deals with the attitude toward revealed religion 
both the fanatic fundamentalists and the moderates among the 
Danish farmers. The central theme the play turns upon the 
question whether not miracle can performed, and thus 
suggests Beyond Human Power Its value lies 
Munk’s ability portray most realistic manner the mode 
life and the thinking whole class people. 

The play centers around Borgen, respected, well-to-do 
owner large farm. steeped the tradition nine 
generations influential men whose religious views are essen- 
tially Grundtvigian, with emphasis upon honor, integrity, 
regular attendance services, and generous support the 
Church. active participant spreading religious belief 
among his fellow men, Borgen guided his daily intercourse 
Christian morality, but the human side existence receives 
the emphasis. The spiritual religious aspect life remains 


See, for example, Neergaard, cit., pp. 173-174, for account Munk’s 
winning acclaim the theater with Word the stage. See also Siegumfeldt, 
op. cit., Brix, op. cit., and almost any other Munk critic biographer for repe- 
tition the facts concerning Munk’s rise success the stage his native 
Denmark and Scandinavia. Neergaard, op. cit., 166, quotes the critic Frederik 
Schyberg regarding the impression Munk’s play even sophisticated theater- 
goers (see also pp. 173-174 for statement Oscar Geismar this 
op. cit., 153 ff., accounts for the background The Word and, 
239 ff., for the success the play the stage and printed editions. 
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sort mysterious force which, although only dimly conceived 
Borgen’s mind and only half understood him, unques- 
tioningly accepted. symbolizes the epitome respectability 
individual and the acme moderation believer. His 
antagonist, Peter the tailor, represents the fanatical position 
that rather numerous element among the modern Danish rural 
population whose certain acceptance their sole ability inter- 
preters the Scriptures makes them dissenters from the estab- 
lished Church and intolerable bigots toward all others who 
not possess their own infallible insight into the ‘rue meaning 
the Word God. Peter the tailor states clearly enough: 


That’s all wrong, dear Mikkel, everything you say just shows how little 
you understand. not make God the leader party, no, because 
that; not draw the distinction. The distinction there, the distinction be- 
tween good and evil, truth and falsehood, belief and unbelief; and are en- 
lightened the spirit can see it. (Act II, 41) 


* * * 


Borgen has three sons: Mikkel, who has wife Inger and two daughters; 
Anders, Grundtvigian like his father, who love with Anne, Peter’s daugh- 
ter; and Johannes, who, due the death his fiancée, suffers from the idée 
that the living incarnation Christ and that therefore capable 
performing miracles. The other characters are: Peter’s wife, the doctor, and the 
minister the established Lutheran Church. 

Two episodes comprise the larger part the action: (1) the rivalry between 
Borgen and Peter and (2) the performance the miracle Johannes. The pov- 
erty-ridden Peter had refused accept Anders son-in-law because was 
not holy enough. Borgen would not tolerate this affront the family dignity, 
even though knew that Peter’s refusal stemmed from his belief that God 
would not want Anne enter the Borgen household, because would lead 
her damnation. Borgen, motivated honor, leaves sleigh the 
dead winter have out with the contemptible Peter. 

Borgen arrives Peter’s house, finds the latter holding forth true 
Inner Mission fashion assemblage like-minded “brothers and 
When Peter’s lay sermon—in which, incidentally, Munk has achieved consum- 
mate success—is over, Borgen proceeds the business his call. While the 
exchange dogged opinion religious matters continues, without resolving the 
difference between Borgen and Peter, word comes that Inger, childbirth, 
suddenly has become deathly ill. Peter suggests that she dies, Borgen might 
then find the true faith, whereupon the regal farmer strikes the snivelling tailor 
full the face, tells him hell, and departs. Upon his return home, 
Borgen learns that the child had been sacrificed save the mother, but that the 
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mother now the point death. Johannes maintains that everyone will 
accept his belief, miracle can wrought. Not even the minister believes 
miracle possible. Johannes disappears, remaining away several days. 

the final act Inger lying her coffin just prior burial. The whole 
Borgen household, the doctor, the minister, Peter, and Anne are present. 
Peter has repented. Johannes, now cured, returns, and, the prodding his 
small niece, prays and effects the miracle, which elicits from the doctor state- 
ment that the office” shall abolished for its bungling yet another 
The doctor’s remarks are lost everyone’s ears each joins the 
other proclaiming this occasion the beginning life, and all fall into the 
joyful singing hymn. 


The Word had phenomenal success upon the Copenhagen 
stage and the printed play ran seventeen editions, remark- 
able sale. People all beliefs and from all levels learning and 
from many areas knowledge have commented what 
illusion belief was created the stage performance this 
play. The material out which The Word made could easily, 
the hands uncertain and unskillful artist, have resulted 
melodrama and banality. this play, more than any other, 
Munk has with rare objectivity caught the essence the beliefs 
the people describes and has presented with remarkable 
verisimilitude their everyday lives. What imparts intensity and 
certainness execution the work can attributed Munk’s 
wish that miracle might possible; the concept the 
miracle pervades the play through recurring, somewhat ob- 
scure symbolism. 

The query was inevitably put Munk whether not 
believed miracles. suggested that The Word had left 
himself very neat avenue escape for just such contingency 
the doctor’s reference the negligence the 
However, Munk several times discussed the miracle and, 
one occasion, sermon the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
1941, told his listeners: know that have written play 


significant that the corrective the emotional acceptance the 
occurrence the miracle pronounced the physician, not only because 
would position know, but because this corrective suggests the employ- 
ment device utilized Ibsen several his plays, e.g., The Wild Duck. 
The term used here for the sake convenience. The Danish, 
Ligsynsmandsinstitutionen, means simply group the local citizenry, admitted- 
unreliable, the doctor well knows. 
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which burning faith calls dead person back 
the basis this statement critics have written voluminously and 
tortuously, attempting that Munk actually had de- 
picted miracle. The question not pertinent discussion 
the play, for Munk was concerned only with showing 
that representative group his countrymen did believe it. 
could argued perhaps that through Johannes, Munk presents 
his own personal conviction concerning the possibility bring- 
ing about miracle, or, more correctly, that through its execu- 
tion the play, Munk somehow satisfied powerful belief, 
yearning that miracle might possible. That interesting in- 
formation about Munk, but way enhances the play nor 
affects its interpretation. 


While believe that the appeal The Word limited, due 
its native rootedness, Sits the Melting Pot is, the other 
hand, good drama whose appeal universal. The basic theme 
both plays similar, but the setting and the treatment 
the theme that limit the appeal the one and not the other. 
The Word Munk was concerned with the force Christian 
faith among people whose failure was due neither submission 
God’s will nor defiance it, but rather the lack will 
and obviously the ability pursue life faith higher 
level. The central theme Sits the Melting Pot rests 
the assumption that the Christian spirit can influence the lives 
men— even non-believers—whose views have not been hope- 
lessly set perverted dogma. both plays thus find the 
influence the spirit Christianity the lives men, although 
the application that influence the one instance among 
people faith and the other among those professed 
faith. have been thus particular setting this forth, for 
several interpretations with which familiar, the chief char- 


Quoted from Neergaard, cit., 170. pages 169-173, Neergaard 
discusses the whole problem Munk’s use the miracle The Word and the 
dramatist’s own attitude toward it. This problem course central Munk’s 
philosophy and all his critics and biographers discuss it. See also Siegumfeldt 
op. cit., pp. 27-33. 
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acter Sits the Melting Pot, Professor Mensch, said 
guided his actions solely intellectual integrity and not 
influenced all the Christian spirit. This view demons- 
trably 


enable him give dramatic expression his inner conviction that the 
Nazi philozophy was perverted and that its perversion resulted brutality, 
Munk placed the following characters situation: Professor Mensch, leading 
archaeologist Hitler Germany; Miss Schmidt, Jewess, who has been three 
years England gain advanced degree archeology, has crossed the line 
Aryan, and now docent and assistant Professor Mensch—her true identity 
Sara Levi, former cabaret star and actress, later revealed; her brother Dr. 
Helm, librarian, who also has maintained that was Aryan; and Dorn, profes- 
sor theology, about appointed Minister Culture, who had compromised 
his views acceptable the regime. fifth character, Von Beugel, minister 
who suggests Dr. Niemiiller, adds good deal the exposition the central 
theme, does Miss Fiirst, Helm’s fiancée. Although one circumstance purely 
fortuitous, Munk has succeeded creating for the entire situation illusion 
reality. 

After period having his results questioned and brushed aside, Professor 
Mensch the moment being proclaimed the whole international scientific 
fraternity for his interpretation cuneiform inscription from Ashtaroth. 
now discloses Docent Schmidt his greatest find, portrait painted clay, 
that assumes dates back 2500 years, but which both believe portrait 
Christ. identifying fragment missing and while Docent Schmidt search- 
ing for it, Dorn, who has just entered, informs Mensch that Dr. Helm Jew. 
Mensch gives Dorn power attorney vote Helm’s case committee the 
same afternoon, whereupon Dorn leaves. The lost fragment, having been found, 
establishes that the portrait the Savior and that was Jew. Mensch, 
disturbed that has miscalculated 500 years, shows interest the conse- 
quences among men that this discovery will cause. 


See Neergaard, op. cit., pp. who, for example, interprets the 
play according this view. Neergaard, however, takes into consideration 
interpretation the play, pp. but maintains that with Mensch 
question solely defending scientific truth and not question accepting 
belief. Although Mensch does not accept the Christian belief, nevertheless 
influenced his actions the spirit Christian love. Siegumfeldt, op. cit., 
pp. 50-52, takes the position that Mensch becomes believer, thereby reading 
something into the character Mensch that not there. There thus ten- 
dency confuse the issue introducing into the discussion what Munk may 
have thought wished, rather than being content analyze the play the 
basis what actually transpires it. See Brix, of. cit., 186, who gives clear 
statement the transformation that Mensch undergoes. 
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The action Act carried forward Mensch’s indication interest 
Docent Schmidt woman, Dr. Helm’s appeal his sister—contrary their 
agreement—to intercede for him with Mensch, and the latter’s charge col- 
lusion against the former. Act III Dorn solicits Mensch’s aid against von 
Beugel public debate over Christ’s nationality, but Mensch has only scien- 
tific interest the racial origin Christ. The sheer horror Act contained 
Dorn’s inelegant pronouncement the portrait being that Jew and 
his vindictive attack against the Jews, Dr. Helm’s being led through the streets 
handcuffs, and Dorn’s contemptuous scorn for von Beugel, which causes 
Mensch hide his face his trembling hands. Act Mensch confesses 
his love for Docent Schmidt, which scene interrupted the appearance 
Miss Fiirst, who mortally ashamed that her true German instinct had not dis- 
closed her that Dr. Helm was Jewish. Dr. Helm ordered from the house 
when beseeches Mensch’s intercession with Miss Fiirst. Mensch now proposes 
Docent Schmidt and she informs him that she Dr. Helm’s sister, whereupon 
she too dismissed. Dorn comes tell Mensch that will receive the Prize 
the next day and urges him fake the date the portrait; but Mensch not 
for sale. Miss Schmidt reappears; she will accompany Mensch the ceremony. 
says her: 

Look closely the picture. Yes, you were right, He, the Son 

Man. three will together the The picture and you and 

Can’t you see that it? (Act IV, 73) 

Act Mensch refuses accept the Prize, shatters the portrait the 
floor—this sacrifice the false god, the Fiihrer—informs the assembly 
that Docent Schmidt, his co-worker, responsible for half the results his 
research, and announces that will take her wife, whereupon ordered 
leave the country. Mensch, however, the victor, for has established that 
the moment governing body encroaches upon the fundamental idea free- 
dom, has become tyrannical and lost its right continue rule. This ap- 
plies also the leader; the Fiihrer, other words, has been attacked human- 
ity’s representative, Mensch, whose very name symbolic. Since the Fiihrer 
could not accept this challenge, and all the dignitaries leave the auditorium. 
When the money-changers have been driven from the temple, the dignity man 
and the freedom man exert themselves through Mensch. takes the Jewess, 
who symbolizes the suppressed part mankind, wife, and proclaims the gospel 
humanity. 


* * * 


The persistent influence the portrait has gradually had its 
effect upon Mensch. Act II, for example, after having dis- 
missed Docent Schmidt, had taken out the portrait and re- 
garded with the detached gaze the scientist, only discover 
completely new expression, something threatening, which 
had not been able dismiss from mind. had said: 
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Such angry eyes! Such angry, heavy eyes! will put away, that will, put 
away. And then write the Fiihrer! The sooner gets into his hands the 
better! Ah, what day that will be! (P. 39) 


Again Act IV, after had finally dismissed Docent Schmidt, 
the portrait intruded upon his conscience: 

You shall close your eyes. know that you are lying down there staring. 
But you are dead. They killed you that time. And the earth two thousand 
years lies over your eyes. Ergo, impossible that you can see. 

Ah, these Jews! Pestilential bacilli around us! open purse buy food, 
and Jew sitting it. bed seek rest, and Jew has hidden himself 
it. Even heart, German heart, sits, ineradicably, the Jew. 

Very well, you wish, you dead picture the dead one, you wish then! 
too weak against you; will have talk her once more; before erase 
her from heart and mind, she shall have hand farewell. (P. 63) 


Finally Act after had refused the prize proffered him 
Dorn: 

But anxiety has fallen upon me. Are unworthy? this picture too danger- 
ous for us? Yes, too dangerous. still applies that better that one dies 
for the people than that the whole people die. the pure blood that time 


cried out against this human being, too must now— shout with me, gentle- 
men!—crucify him! (P. 77) 


These characters, this situation, constitute the play 
Sits the Melting Pot. other drama has Munk combined 
the illusion reality, the depth characterization, and the 
sheer intensity feeling that has here. Whatever interest, 
curiosity, sympathy, pity, and compassion may aroused re- 
spectively for the perverted Dorn, von Beugel, the tragic Dr. 
Helm, the pitiable Miss Fiirst, and the gifted, persecuted, 
hunted and haunted Sara Levi, who endeavoring escape 
caught the forces relentless evil, the hero the play 
nevertheless Professor Mensch. 

Professor Mensch had until the fateful day which the 
play opens been concerned only with his artifacts; the comforts 
and the pleasures life and abundant richness human com- 
panionship had never been his, for had not needed and 
not sought them. the action the play unfolds, engulfing 
its movement the lives several people—who are 
millions—dashing hopes, separating lovers, disuniting families, 
setting brother against sister for fear personal retaliation, 
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this action inexorably grinds its inevitable conclusion, Profes- 
sor Mensch transformed from disinterested searcher for 
truth and impersonal disseminator the results his re- 
search one who realizes the human implication what 
has discovered and discovering, and realizing it, accepts his 
full responsibility toward his fellow men. had categorically 
stated Dorn that long man existed, gods were unneces- 
sary. And the picture Christ that has discovered, and whose 
existence establishes the nationality Christ Jewish, con- 
tends had interest for him beyond its existence. But the pic- 
ture which regarded initially simply another stepping stone 
fame and renown for his country and for himself becomes his 
talisman and gradually produces feeling uncertainty him 
regarding his aloofness from the affairs mankind; its eyes will 
not let him forget that there does exist code honor among 
men and that there something known decency human 
conduct. demonstrates becomes more and more in- 
volved this him insoluble problem—because the in- 
tractability his antagonist, Dorn, who represents the Reich 
—that product his civilization, before, needless say, 
adopted its present perverted nature. When put the test 
reacts, the only manner possible for one who just and who 
cognizant the rights his fellow beings, according the 
tenets Christian ethics and morality. true that Professor 
Mensch has gradually realized his love for Miss Schmidt, and 
equally true that his actions are dictated his uncompromis- 
ing attitude toward not for sale.” the final 
analysis, however, his realization that acts according 
the Christian concept living—that does not believe the 
miraculous aspects Christianity consequence—that 
gives him the courage maintain his uncompromising attitude 
toward truth and defy his superiors, masters his physical 
destiny only. 

The implications Sits the Melting Pot extend far 
beyond Hitler’s Reich 1938 and the persecution the Jews. 
shows, for example, the evils attendant upon the exercise 
among men any dogma, one whose tenets the denial 
basic human rights any whom the authorities may designate 
unworthy those rights. reveals, also, what lengths 
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men may deny their origin their beliefs order escape 
arbitrary punishment. gives classic example the injustice 
perpetrated against men public accusation before evidence 
guilt has been established. underscores the folly indiffer- 
ence public affairs, and establishes guilt upon every individual 
for lack morality public life. Finally, demonstrates the 
danger people who consider the national interest 
the expression opinion supress the results inquiry. 


The characters around whom the action cen- 
ters are: Herod, King the Jews; Mariamme, his wife and 
mother his two children; Salome, his sister; and Mariamme’s 
mother, Queen Alexandra, Hasmonean. Certain aspects 
Herod’s struggle for dominance and retention position and 
advantage for his people and for himself are brought out 
his meetings with Cleopatra and the Caesars, but the family 
circle court around which the tragedy actually revolves. 

Herod’s ambition have absolute power over his people 
and independent any higher authority whatever. His 
ultimate victory will come when successfully challenges the 
authority God, but before that struggle can joined, must 
dispose several antagonists. gains victory over 
and the Caesars, which remains but temporal victory, however 
necessary may be. Queen Alexandra works incessantly against 
Herod for her people’s interests and wields considerable power, 
but she finally dies Herod’s hand. Mariamme possesses no- 
bility mind, the power love, compassion, and affection. 
long she shares Herod’s life his consuming ambition will never 
realized, for his infatuation and love for her compel him 
heed her influence for good. Salome, the very incarnation evil, 
highly sexed, but deformed and unattractive. Love she has 
never known, and her unsatisfied passions have turned venom 
which she spews out upon the highly fortunate Mariamme. 


Herod leaves mission state. Upon his return court, Salome con- 
vinces him against his better judgment that Mariamme has been unfaithful 
him. commits her prison. thus has rid himself the influence noble 
thought and moral action. Now sets out upon course that inevitably will 


lead his own destruction, for, not being governed any higher moral law, 
must fall the rules conduct that sets for himself. 

The climax the tragedy occurs when Herod refuses clemency of- 
fender. This explained Zakarja: 

Years have passed since Your Majesty declared war upon Heaven. re- 

mained declaration. But Your Majesty scorns God’s holy demand for 

justice tonight executing the death sentence, then Your Majesty will 

start the war, the war blasphemy against God. (P. 80) 

Shortly after this declaration war blasphemy, Herod summons Mari- 
amme for the final accounting between them. His cruelty toward her indicates 
the anguish soul and the torment mind which now suffers result 
having dismissed her, beyond reach, from his life. 

Mariamme: have prayed Jehova, Herod, and Zakarja has fortified 
belief that angels will carry Abraham’s bosom. 

Herod: Death has nothing with embracing. No, cold 
and darkness, and one gropes, one gropes forward, and the serpents hiss 
from slippery corners—while corpses with demented eyes and disintegrating 
fingers and greedy jaws grasp after one, they want suck the warm blood 
from the body; then one cries the silence the grave, hears the distorted 
echo terror, and wants flee, but glides coagulated blood, see, then 
the shadows fall over one—such death, woman, the one you now to, 
ugh!—Do you have any wish before you die? 

Mariamme: Yes, Hero—Herod—the childr—children—not with moth- 
er—she will teach them hate for you—and not—no, but perhaps 
Herod, husband, good them—and nothing bad—tell them noth- 
ing bad about me. 

Herod: The children, ha, they shall told every single day that their 
mother was sentenced bitch and was decapitated according public 
judgment. And they shall put into the hands Salome, sister; let 
her rear that Hasmonean and Jewish won’t die. 

Look here now, wife, you still can see, here writing name, 

you can see, with care, and and look, that was the 

last agreement between us, how unlike the first, you, whom loved and 
worshipped And now farewell, you Jew, you Hasmonean daughter, 
you defiler the temple, you, who have made water heart which was 
decorated alter for you. There was king Judea whom God be- 
grudged his throne. sent daily evil spirit plague him surrender 
it. But Saul was weakling, and strong; send the spirit back hell, 
where fetched from; down, descend! curses you! Dishonor 
your memory! 

Executioner, take this whore out and let the law take its full course. 
Inform when the head falls! Go! (Mariamme has carried out. The 
King stands erect. But his pupils become larger and larger, his face whiter and 
whiter). 

The Executioner: done. 

Herod: (Falls face forward without grasping anything). (Pp. 89-90) 
Herod forgets, but not for long, his departed wife. The thoughts her recur 
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unceasingly, invade fleeting respite, and deprive him action. the end 
draws near, Zakarja mentions the heart the matter, Mariamme’s execution, 
and Herod presents his brief for having dispatched her and defied God. His was 
case refusing slave, subordinating his will any authority, and 
since had won over men, God alone remained challenge his absolute in- 
dependence, but rejected the conditions. That the course his life, minus 
God, had necessity evil, justifies the grounds that was completely 
evil, hence conformity with his ideal. Herod, being beyond any ethical, com- 
plete evil, commensurate his mind with absolute good. reasons follows: 

Shall ashamed and grieve because have been true calling, have 

willed the one thing, have performed deed and heeded determination 

and sacrificed happiness and peace? think back over life: 
murder upon murder; makes mind gentle, almost gratefully happy. 

For each person that have disposed who stood way, have felt 

as: again victory over God. have had crown. one wills the one 

thing, one cannot will the other. God dupes human being divide his 
will and thus keeps him down. fishes with the bait fortune the set- 

lines impulse and throws the half-dead will out caught again. 

spat out his bait and found own food. did not succeed dividing me, 

was not slave like you others, you with your half-wills and your divided 

minds. was evil, well then, honor and strength that have been 

wholly evil. (P. 115) 

the end approaches, Zakarja endeavors convince Herod the eternity 
God and the transitoriness man, but will not yield. However, 
reflects over the events his life, becomes uncertain the wisdom the 
course long ago set out upon. Uncertainty leads disillusion, fear, and 
eventually repentance. Mariamme appears before him, and Herod apparently 
falls back death. But was only attack. Herod rises from his bed, goes 
the window and, looking out into the courtyard, sees man, woman, and 
child. The woman the Mother Mary and the child Jesus. orders the 
woman brought before him, and when they arrive, Herod requests that 
she spend the night with him. She, being unafraid because her life God’s 
hand, simply asks what means. answers, nothing,” and directs 
his attention toward the child. wants kill the child but cannot and, the 
mother’s suggestion that kiss the child’s forehead, ends kissing its hand 
and giving the mother the royal robe. the mother prepares leave with 
the child she says: 

What fine robe! that what they call royal robe? And now, because 

you have been good and kind, want tell you too how well suited your 

present is. For this little child here the Messiah, the Son David, the 

King the Jews. (Pp. 125-126) 

Herod, alone, admits that the child was stronger than he. bows the 
will God, and the gigantic struggle his life has come end. His life, 
with its attendant misery himself and others, has the final analysis come 
naught. had said earlier: 
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Ah, this crown, that all that won? This lifeless metal, which now 
weighs weary head toward the earth! Hmm. Emptinesses’ emptiness— 
what did looked all the deeds which had accomp- 
plished, and the work that had carefully performed, and see, every- 
thing was emptiness and pursuit the wind. And hated and 
hated work that which shall leave the unknown one who will 
come after me. And began despair over everything that had accomp- 
lished; for what has person for all his work and for the effort his heart? 
All his days are misery, and his labor grief, and even night his mind 
finds peace. all, all emptiness, emptiness and pursuit the wind. 
(P. 119) 


* * * 


Idealist drama the grand manner, with personal 
destinies stake and the fate nations involved. Human exist- 
ence extolled and the hopes and aspirations men and women 
are held high, but for all that, the struggle life waged 
relentlessly. Ambition becomes the consuming force the lives 
some, while revenge gnaws the vitals those who are in- 
capable love and directs its shafts against the innocent with 
all the horrible cruelty that only perverted souls can engender. 
Through Herod, for example, the whole gamut human emo- 
tions passes, from the tenderest affection father and the 
noblest love husband the most frightening hate and 
sadistic punishment well self-inflicted torment. The hero 
and the weakling, the brave man and the snivelling coward, the 
honorable man and the contemptible misfit, the man whose 
integrity cannot purchased and whose principles are gov- 
erned the demands the moment—all these and many more 
aspects human strength and weakness are considered this 
remarkable drama. But above all, examines once 
again the question how far man may his attempts 
satisfy personal ambition and yet survive. Man may ruin and 
destroy not only his own life but the lives others, only dis- 
cover that existence without love but and pursuit 
the wind.” This age-old theme, and many master has 
put his creative powers elucidation it, small 
tribute Munk that his interpretation has been deemed worthy 
serious consideration. 

Idealist often reveals great poetic power, shows magnifi- 
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cent conception character and, within the framework pre- 
scribed for it, lofty idea tragedy. Munk’s idea tragedy 
Idealist was that although the great man, symbolized 
Herod, will not submit division his will, must neverthe- 
less inevitably accept the existence force greater than him- 
self and ultimately yield it. With Idealist Munk brought 
the stage that magnificent spectacle which considered 
essential ingredient drama. 


* * * 


The Word, Sits the Melting Pot, and Idealist, consti- 
tute the central core Munk’s dramatic production. Although 
The Word may said have more limited appeal than the 
other two, ranks every other respect level with them 
and reveals Munk dramatist ability. will perhaps re- 
main matter opinion whether Sits the Melting Pot 
greater play than and any event the individual 
decision will made subjectively the basis taste. The 
enormity the subject that Munk treated Sits the 
ing Pot with such eminent success will remain tribute his 
stature dramatist. And the boldness his concept and 
its execution adds further proof his talents. 

dedicating himself the principle that the stage pri- 
marily place action, where whole men and women play out 
the destinies their lives, where unfettered passion and inviolate 
love and consuming hate and diabolic revenge and violent death 
have their hour, Munk measure restored the theater 
Denmark the magnificence earlier dramatic tradition. 
defense valiant attempt those his dramas that must 
any standards considered failures, can truthfully said, 
Gide once put it: with noble sentiments that bad litera- 
ture Munk always aimed high, and the that 
lost more often than won should not militate against his 
obvious successes. 
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Philippson, Ernst Alfred. Die Genealogie der German- 
ischer Religion, Mythologie und Theologie. Illinois Studies 
Language and Literature, Vol. 37, No. The University 
Illinois Press, Urbana, 1953. Pp. ix+94. 


This monograph the first study which concerned exclu- 
sively with the problem the family relationships the pagan 
Germanic deities. necessity has turned out 
lehre Abriss” since the very nature the problem required 
the author characterize all the gods and goddesses and 
assign them genealogical trees family groups for the pur- 
pose mutually elucidating both the individual figures and the 
groups. 

the title indicates, Professor Philippson distinguishes three 
levels the development these genealogies. The first refers 
Urgedanken,” which belong the realm the 
numinous. Knowledge these primitive religious concepts 
from the depths the subconscious and retains the na- 
ture religious The second level derives from the 
Mythos, which combination religion and poetry. 
this level that conflicting religious systems coalesce into con- 
ciliatory family-tree formulae. The third level genealogical 
concepts the shallow fabrications the late and specu- 
lative thinking the mythographers, theologians, sometimes 
even political propaganda.” There may some sceptical 
souls who will insist that the Urgedanken” are also 
the creation poetic imagination possibly even priestly de- 
sign. With without this reservation, the categories established 
Philippson furnish useful frame reference basis for 
tracing the family tree the pagan Germanic deities from its 
primitive roots prehistoric times its bewilderingly luxuriant 
flowering the poetic Edda and Snorri’s handbook for poets. 
The basic task this study therefore the arrangement and 
interpretation the available information regarding the genea- 
logical relationships the Germanic deities according the 
above stated categories for the purpose gaining deeper 
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insight into the development the religion the Germanic 
peoples. 

Chapter “Vorgeschichte, Rémerzeit, Vélkerwanderung,” 
traces the development these genealogical relationships from 
the Bronze Age through the period the migrations. The re- 
ligious rites depicted the prehistoric Scandinavian petro- 
glyphs well those described Tacitus are characterized 
Professor Philippson Both reflect fertility rites 
involving divine marriages. The goddess Nerthus Tacitus was 
originally the sister-wife the god who appears later Scandi- 
navian literature later times lost his sister- 
wife partly because the influence the new mores and 
partly because the identity the name for both deities 
(*Nerpuz, from Celtic strength,” etymology first 
suggested Leo and accepted now Philippson, who 
formerly favored Grimm’s equation with Skr. mritus 
Since Freyr, like Njérd, was originally priapic fertility god, 
(m.)-Njérd (f.) can equated with Frey-Freyja. The 
investigation Scandinavian place names not only bears this 
out, but also suggests early union with the celestial 
gods and *Teiwaz (cf., for example, the name 
the island 

Another numinous pair mentioned Tacitus the Alcis, 
who were worshipped East Germanic tribes Silesia. The 
interpretations this name (H. Rosen- 
feld) are rejected favor the etymology Loewenthal, 
who equated with OE. ealgian protect,” Gothic alhs 
“temple,” Lithuanian elkas, alkas ‘‘sacred grove,” and Lettish 
elks The significance their twinship and the female 
garb the priest serving them the intensification their 
“wanic” fertility. The originally celestial god *Teiwaz (who ap- 
OHG paired with the goddess about whose appear- 
ance among the Germanic peoples Tacitus was puzzled. 
was and Jsis whom the Suebi worshipped under the guise 
Juppiter Optimus Maximus and Juno Regina. The brothers 
*Inguaz, *Erminaz, and were merely the mythical an- 
cestors the three West-Germanic tribes and had connection 
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with Wodan, Ziu, and Donar, among whom there seems have 
been genealogical relationship prior the Origo Gentis 
Langobardorum (7th century). This story reflects the blending 
the cults Wodan and Frea-Frija (or Frigg), who, according 
Miillenhoff and Golther, was worshipped Scandinavia before 
Wodan-Odin was known there. 

Space permits only the briefest summary some the find- 
ings the remaining chapters this extremely condensed study. 
should emphasized here that all these conclusions are 
based thorough investigation the literary and historical 
sources and careful evaluation the extensive scientific 
literature (including archeological findings and place-name 
studies). 

Chapter II, Wanen und die Asen Tyr und 
Thor,” find interesting application the three categories 
the love affairs Freyja: Freyja’s incest with Frey belongs 
the numinous level; her embellished” marriage 
with the mythic (cf. Hollander’s interpretation 
and Freyja Nordic Amor and Psyche); and her love 
affair with Odin the theological level. All three, however, have 
their roots the numinous, the double nature Freyja 
goddess fertility and sexuality and vegetation goddess 
grieving for her lost mate. Similarly Chapter III, und 
sein and the Conclusion, the relationships Odin 
other gods are assigned these levels: Odin, Lodur/Loki 
form old, numinous triad (it this three-fold Odin who created 
the first humans from trees and who recalls the souls his 
realm); Odin, Wili, and represent mythic trinity probably 
created under foreign influence; and are 
theological trinity (erroneously compared, Philippson notes, 
with the religion Mithras), the creation the mythographer 
Snorri. each case the two companions brother gods are 
emanations Odin. 

Chapter deals with the thorny problems relating the 
Germanic conceptions the creation and the the 
gods Heimdall and Rig, and later interpretations the rela- 
tionships the twelve deities (plus minus few) the 
mythographers, 
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Professor Philippson’s monograph excellent and stimu- 
lating study, the fruit painstaking scholarship and sound 
judgment. would picayunish list here the very few 
typographical errors which are almost inevitable work such 
this. 


Seip, Didrik Arup. norskhet hos Ludvig Holberg. 
Fabritius Forlag, Oslo, 1954. 


Berkeley. 


this book, published the 200-year anniversary the 
death Ludvig Holberg, Professor Seip has given survey 
the results his studies the Norwegian elements Holberg’s 
language. Part this material had been published earlier vari- 
ous articles, but here presented revised form and supple- 
mented with new observations. 

Ludvig Holberg’s authorship has had enormous signifi- 
cance not only for Danish and Norwegian literature, but also for 
the development the Danish standard language, and has 
been honored with names like Renewer the Danish 
even Father the Danish Language.” Hol- 
berg, however, was not Dane birth. was Norwegian 
ancestry, born and raised Bergen, and did not take 
residence Denmark until was about twenty-four years 
age. Even then spent much time foreign countries before 
permanently settled down Copenhagen after was thirty- 
two years old. The question whether was 
seems have been importance Holberg him- 
self, but later times, after the separation Norway from 
Denmark, this question has been source continuous discord 
between Danes and Norwegians. seen relation his con- 
temporary age, this problem, however, artificial. Holberg was 
citizen the dual monarchy Denmark-Norway, and his 
authorship Danish, then the common language 
both countries, must regarded the common property 
Denmark and Norway. 


The main purpose Seip’s book does not consist 
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presenting any argument for Holberg’s nationality, but only 
showing that because his Norwegian background Holberg 
never did attain complete command the Danish language. 
Everywhere Holberg’s writings find Norwegianisms, not 
only grammatical forms, but also word forms, rhymes, and 
word meanings. Many these are subtleties that only well- 
trained linguist with Seip’s great knowledge the Danish 
and Norwegian languages would detect and able interpret. 
Quite few Holberg’s linguistic peculiarities are not only 
Norwegian, but specifically Bergenese, and bear witness that 
Holberg retained his childhood Bergenese pronunciation. 

Norwegianisms Seip mentions, e.g., Holberg’s frequent use 
the plural ending -er words that correct Danish should 
have had only the ending -e, Baader, Dager, Enger, Gaarder, 
Hatter, Hester, Penger, Penner, Stokker, and the like. the 
other hand, Holberg would often exaggerate the Danish use 
the plural ending and use when correct Danish should have 
had -er, e.g., Pagte, Pligte, Galskabe, Videnskabe, etc. Typically 
Norwegian also the use the so-called double definite form, 
e.g., store Kongen,” and the like. 

Due influence from the Bergen dialect Holberg’s fre- 
quent use the predicate adjective the singular instead 
the correct plural expressions like: inte (for 
suline) and blev (for gale), and the like. 

Typical Norwegian features can also found Holberg’s 
use prepositions and adverbs, as, for instance, his use the 
preposition the phrase fra instead fra, and the use the 
preposition substitute for the genitive case: 
til den underlige Kone” instead “Den underlige Kones 

Norwegian words meanings words are, e.g., Alminding 
(open area city), Garp, Garpegesel (Germans Bergen), 
play-mate), (south), Vand (in the meaning vrikle (to 
sprain one’s ankle), and numerous others. 

have naturally been able select only few examples from 
all the material that Seip gives. Not only Holberg friends, but 
also everyone interested the Danish and Norwegian languages 
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would benefit from this book. popularly written and use- 
ful even for those who are not linguists. References and notes 
are held minimum, and Seip’s clear and instructive presenta- 
tion the material makes the book easy read. 

Seip himself emphasizes that his book just survey 
specifically Norwegian elements Holberg’s language. Full 
knowledge Holberg’s language can obtained only after the 
complete Holberg-dictionary available. Such dictionary 
the goal the investigations that now have been initiated 
result Danish-Norwegian cooperation. 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. Modern Drama: 
Definition and Estimate. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
New York, 1953. Pp. xi+138. Price, $2.75. 


sion 


the Foreword his “Modernism” Modern Drama, 
Joseph Wood Krutch informs the reader that speaks 
moralist, not admits that his purpose frankly 
readers that much what others have presented them the 
convictions necessary anyone who wished believe himself 
‘modern’ actually incompatible with any good life the good 
life has generally been conceived during many centuries before 
the nineteenth.” uses the word conven- 
ient label for special meanings: (1) tendency believe that 
‘modern’ ideas are radically different from any generally enter- 
tained (2) more specific beliefs, doubts, atti- 
tudes, and judgments which seem characteristic people 
who believed themselves ‘modernists’ the first sense 
just His thesis that the modern drama significant 
source such materials; his conclusion, that such modernism 
does not lead bright future but like intellec- 
tual and moral paralysis.” virtue this Foreword are 
clearly advised that Mr. Krutch has intention discussing 
the drama vehicle artistic expression; will treat 
vehicle ideas with which profoundly out sympathy. 
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Mr. Krutch’s lack sympathy with what identifies the 
modern perspective is, course, nothing new. quarter 
century ago, published article entitled “The Tragic 
Fallacy,” and this work betrayed his dissatisfaction with 
that which generally called modern has been 
and continues much exercised over the present age, which 
regards chasm between the past and the future. The pres- 
ent age, his opinion, has made complete break with the past 
and thus responsible for the “fateful concept the future 
somehow discontinuous with the provide evidence for 
his argument, Mr. Krutch runs through number modern 
dramatists (Hebbel, Ibsen, Strindberg, Wilde, Shaw, Chekhov, 
Pirandello, Synge, O’Neill, Anderson, Williams, Miller) and 
through his interpretations their works gathers from each that 
which requires for the support his thesis. 

When thesis support and then employ our emo- 
tions basic the support, may grow careless our 
handling materials. Inasmuch Mr. Krutch hopes per- 
suade the vital importance his message, unfortunate 
that his feelings have made him far less than meticulous his 
work, quondam student Strindberg, may pardoned, 
trust, for bridling when read book published 1953 that 
Johan August Strindberg, the greatest literary artist that 
Sweden has produced, was not Swede. Had Mr. Krutch slipped 
but once referring Strindberg Dane, reader might 
have dismissed the item vagrant memorial accident 
typographical error like ‘aestheticism’ (p. 47), 
night [italics mine], suppose, offer several partial explana- 
(p. 99). But Mr. Krutch apparently does not know 
that Strindberg was Swede. early refers him 
Danish contemporary” (p. 24) and somewhat later calls him 
Ibsen’s (p. 36). True, puts him the right 
tribe, but misses the particular family, inexcusable error 
for authority modern drama. that basis alone one 
tempted challenge Mr. Krutch’s competency deliver 


Schorer, Josephine Miles, Gordon McKenzie, editors, Criticism: 
The Foundations Modern Literary Judgment (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1948), pp. 76-84. 
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lecture, apparently did, under the title “Strindberg and 
the Irreconcilable Conflict.”” What was the basis the lecture? 
How many the sixty-odd volumes the Collected Works, post- 
humously published works, and letters—readily available the 
Swedish and, great extent, German translations—did 
Mr. Krutch examine? 

There are other errors. are told, for example, that the 
father Hebbel’s Maria Magdalena kills himself (p. 7), but the 
drama ends follows: “‘Anthony [the father]. don’t understand 
the world any more. (Stands was his daughter 
who committed suicide. Mr. Krutch uses the title Countess 
Julie (p. 25), inaccurate translation Julie, for 
means says that Laura, The Father, 
“having driven her husband very near insanity, actually suc- 
ceeds having him committed insane asylum” (p. 26), 
whereas the Captain his own quarters home, un- 
conscious because stroke. Again, Mr. Krutch provides 
Shaw’s with long beards (p. 63) whereas the drama 
(Back Methuselah) Shaw states specifically, describing 
for his eyelashes quite Still 
further, discussing “‘the obligatory scene” and Chekhov’s The 
Sea Gull, says, see how the play ends. character 
enters some agitation and whispers another: ‘Don’t say 
anything about now, but the fact that Constantine has shot 
himself.’ (p. 75). Constance Garnett’s translation 
the play closes with Dorn, physician, speaking literary 
man named Trigorin. Dorn wants get Madame Arkadin 
away from the scene because her son has just shot himself. After 
some verbal maneuvering manages lead Trigorin far 
enough away risk speaking him low voice: 
Irina Nikolayena away somehow. The fact is, Konstantin 
Gavrilitch has shot Then the curtain 
matter how insignificant these faults may relation Mr. 


Frederic Hebbel, Three Plays (J. Dent Sons, London, 1914 
237. 

(Brentano’s, New York, 1921), 236. 

The Plays Anton Tchekov (The Modern Library, New York, 1930), 
58. 
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Krutch’s development his thesis about modernism modern 
drama, they cast decided shadow the quality his work. 

Readers Scandinavian Studies are much interested 
books and articles relating Ibsen and Strindberg. But Mr. 
Krutch, like too many anthological reporters contemporary 
literature, does not invite confidence his pronouncements 
Scandinavian literature. His acquaintance with Ibsen seems 
somewhat greater than his nodding acquaintance with Strind- 
berg; yet doubtful adequacy. respectfully suggest that 
weigh more carefully his quotation from Ibsen: have been 
more poet and less social philosopher than commonly 
(p. see also 71). This statement means, suspect, 
that cannot discuss Ibsen with full understanding his 
position and his significance unless consider works like Brand 
and Peer Gynt well the social plays. also means that 
should wary making authoritative statements about the 
literature any country unless have least introduction 
the language that country. 

not believe that can quarrel with Mr. Krutch’s work 
regards its broadest implications, that is, that modern drama 
general does exploit body material significantly different 
from the raw materials commonly exploited the past. But 
there evidence discontinuity. Mr. Krutch and the rest 
have simply failed reach back far enough locate the 
source the raw materials widely employed modern artists. 
Western Culture became what because pagan Europe was 
the recipient two great cultural streams, the Hebrew-Christian 
and the classical. But the Hebrew-Christian culture was 
essentially teleological perspective, the classical was mixed. 
The latter was marked both the teleological and the scientific 
perspectives. our enthusiasm over Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
and their kind, tend forget Democritus, Epicurus, Lu- 
cretius, and their kind. Moreover, forget that, the very 
Renaissance itself, men like Leonardo Vinci were already 
laying solid foundation for the Industrial Revolution. little 
later Galileo Galilei made his contribution, while his younger 
contemporary, Rene Descartes, was struggling explain me- 
chanically everything nature. The mechanistic view does not 
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reach its ascendancy until the nineteenth century, but 
means new view. For more than two thousand years was 
restrained and even threatened with extinction the teleo- 
logical view; but, beginning with the nineteenth century, that 
relationship has been reversed. 

doubtful that any intimately associated with 
branch the fine arts has any more love than has Mr. Krutch 
for the technotopia the mechanists. wholly improbable, 
however, that the mechanistic view can eliminate the teleological 
view, vice versa. consequence the problem Descartes 
still remains seriously considered: How can reconcile the 
teleological with the mechanistic perspective? or, How shall 
live with both views? Nostalgia for past that dream about 
provides solution, and historical determinism the kind 
set forth Spengler simply acceptance the inevitability 
mechanism for the senility our culture. can say this: 
Contemporary artists, like artists all ages, have exploited 
that which most significant their cultural environment; 
hence their right employ the raw materials the mechanistic 
perspective cannot well challenged. Perhaps Mr. Krutch 
should have examined the dramas much more closely 
determine certain artists are genuine converts the mechanis- 
tic philosophy; also determine what respect the works 
others are indirect well direct protests against such 
philosophy. Perhaps then would have heard voices which 
does not now hear. 


Haugen, Einar. The Norwegian Language America: 
Bilingual Behavior. Volume The Bilingual Community; 
Volume the American Dialects Norwegian. University 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1953. Pp. xiv+317 and 
Price, $8.50. 


REVIEWED WALTER JOHNSON, Washington. 


The Norwegian-American element fortunate that for 
decades its most active scholars have con- 
centrated much their research their immigrant group and, 
direct results, have published one outstanding volume after 
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the other various aspects Norwegian emigration, immigra- 
tion, and Americanization. sufficient number Norwegian- 
Americans have, moreover, had the interest, enthusiasm, and 
scholarly leadership support historical society that little 
more than quarter century has placed them the very 
front the immigrant groups far significant investigation 
and scholarly publications go. 

Professor Haugen’s two-volume study, which aims treat 
the linguistic experiences the Norwegians America with the 
same seriousness that accorded the so-called ‘standard’ 
languages (I, 15), admirable addition the 
impressive number volumes about Norwegian America al- 
ready print. deals with aspect the general subject 
which has not been the primary concern any his predeces- 
sors. sure, there have been earlier valuable but less ex- 
tensive studies, among them articles Professors Flaten and 
Flom, and, course, Professor Haugen himself. Various 
aspects American Norwegian have, moreover, been treated 
other works, but the treatment them has been either inci- 
dental superficial. Professor Haugen’s volumes are neither 
superficial nor incidental; they furnish rather the first presenta- 
tion the subject great deal more than mere absorption 
English words into American Norwegian and its occasionally, 
perhaps frequently, humorous results. 

The author’s approach the subject has not been only the 
coldly objective approach the scholar but decidedly sym- 
pathetic one middlewestern bilingual himself birth 
and resident appreciably bilingual communities, the author 
knows first hand the linguistic and other problems the immi- 
grants and their descendants. indeed fortunate that has 
supplied the reader with Volume historical sketch with 
emphasis linguistic behavior.” There wealth material 
the chapters that calls Bilingual’s 
wegian Migration America,” Learning English,” 
“The Confusion Tongues,” Great Vocabulary Shift,” 
“The Tradition Writing,” Literary Language,” 
Writing Dialect and New Norse,” New World,” 
“The Struggle over Norwegian,” and Triumph English.” 
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Most the chapters are necessity sketches which could 
expanded into volumes their own right, but the present 
work, they supply admirably adequate background for the 
detailed treatment American Norwegian which comes pri- 
marily the second volume. 

Not only Norwegians and Norwegian-Americans should find 
most the chapters Volume interesting reading; certainly, 
the closely related Danish-, Icelandic-, and Swedish-Americans 
and even other American groups should find most what Pro- 
fessor Haugen has say about bilingual behavior, the language 
struggles within the group, and name-taking and name-giving 
decidedly applicable them well. The peculiarly Norwegian 
difficulties such the struggle between Dano-Norwegian (riks- 
and New Norse are, their very nature, inter- 
esting themselves. 

The second volume furnishes description the internal 
life the Norwegian dialects America” and based 
analysis Norwegian spoken informants particularly 
rural Wisconsin, but also Minnesota, Iowa, and the Dakotas. 
The chapter titles indicate some extent the thoroughness 
with which Professor Haugen has approached his subject: 
“Methods Investigation,” ‘Dialects Dispersion,” 
lingualism and Process Borrowing,” 
Forms for Foreign Loanblends and 
mens American Norwegian,” and Selected Vocabulary 
English Each these chapters will make good reading 
for the many Americans who belong one another “hyphen- 
ated” group; the linguistic scholar will find here objective intro- 
ductions problems and objective discussions solutions 
problems which should particularly useful researchers 
the same field related ones; the general bilingual reader 
will find sympathetic treatment that will throw great deal 
light linguistic phenomena that has been exposed and 
most likely has made use of. 

The specimens American Norwegian, for example, are pre- 
sented illustrations the very natural linguistic development 
that took place Norwegian-American communities. The selec- 
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culturally specimens range from subjects such 
homesteading account Professor Rasmus Andersen’s 
expulsion from Luther College back the 1860’s. Not that 
Professor Haugen isn’t keenly aware inadvertent humor 
the confusion any two languages; gives illustrations 
that, too. 

The vocabulary English loans has been reduced from over 
three thousand loanwords about three hundred loanwords 
frequently used the author’s informants, but regret- 
table that the whole list was not included. Almost all the 
selected words are among the most significant loans made from 
English not only the Norwegian-Americans but the other 
Scandinavian-American groups and most likely still other 
foreign groups. the reviewer’s only partially published list 
loanwords American Swedish spoken the Chisago Lake 
community eastern Minnesota only few Professor Haugen’s 
loans not appear. buttery, horn (i.e., shivaree), shilling, 
squire (both noun and verb), and swill pail were not borrowed 
the Swedes whose community was founded the 1850’s 
directly across the St. Croix River from Wisconsin; apparently 
these were terms used the various communities 
Wisconsin, but not the Yankees the Minnesota settle- 
ment. Professor Haugen’s list is, says, middlewestern one, 
based, is, the speech his for the most part rural inform- 
ants 

addition the material already mentioned, Professor 
Haugen has included maps, tables, three appendices containing 
detailed information about his informants and the Norwegian- 
American communities which they live, list and explanation 
symbols and abbreviations, and his sample questionnaire 
1942. All these together with brief but carefully prepared 
footnotes for each the two volumes, and index make them 
easy use. 

The subject that Professor Haugen has dealt with is, 
frankly says, large one and much can still done. some 
this the author himself suggests. But whatever any other 
student American Norwegian does the future will have 
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take The Norwegian Language America into consideration 
the basic work that is. Chances are that most what will 
added will supplementary and expansive rather than cor- 
rective. 

The two volumes are simply but beautifully printed and 
bound; the number misprints exceptionally low. The author, 
the Norwegian printers, the Norwegian Ministry Church and 
Education and Almenvitenskapelige 
which largely subsidized publication, the University 
vania Press, the group the volumes represent, and, means 
least, the author’s parents whom the volumes are appropri- 
ately dedicated, should all delighted with this result the 
“years patient collection.” 


Five Plays Kaj Munk. Translated from the Danish and with 
Introduction Keigwin. Nyt Nordisk Forlag— 
Arnold Busck, Copenhagen, for the American Scandinavian 
Foundation, New York, 1953. Pp. 272. Price, $3.50. 


REVIEWED SVERRE ARESTAD, University 


Some years ago the American Scandinavian Foundation 
published Kaj Munk’s Niels Ebbesen, thinly-veiled attack 
the Nazi occupation Denmark during the war, which the 
chief protagonist was fourteenth-century Danish hero who 
liberated his country from foreign oppressors. 
patriotic play was until Keigwin’s more recent translations the 
sole representation English Denmark’s most famous, and 
perhaps leading, dramatist this century. Those who did their 
reading only English and who thus knew Kaj Munk the 
basis Niels Ebbesen alone were driven the most charitable 
extremes say anything all favorable about contemporary 
Danish drama, i.e., Niels Ebbesen were all representative 
Kaj Munk’s dramatic production. The only consolation open 
was that the choice Niels Ebbesen means introducing 
Kaj Munk American audience was determined more 
chauvinistic leanings than the dictates literary taste. 

Mr. Keigwin has now come vindicate Munk and his sup- 
porters, for has included among his five translations the three 
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the King, The Word, and Sits the Melting Pot. The two re- 
maining plays Keigwin’s collection are Cant, which although 
praised highly the translator his Introduction lacks 
large measure the dignity that characterizes serious drama, and 
Before Cannae, passable one-act play, whose dialog particu- 
larly lively and spirited. 

Munk was essentially playwright. While many his almost 
two-score plays—including unfinished works, 
sketches, and adaptations foreign drama—enjoyed success 
the Danish stage, they are for the most part dated, even for 
Danish audience. not, however, playwright but 
dramatist that Munk being considered here, that only the 
translations his three important plays will discussed. 

his Introduction Mr. Keigwin rightly praises Munk for his 
sureness construction and his apt characterizations, which 
achieved means dialog matchless artistry. His diction, 
though times shade academic, generally full pith and 
flavor, overflowing crucial points from prose into something 
very like poetry.” (P. 21) This admirably characterizes Munk 
his best, and simultaneously sets for Mr. Keigwin his not in- 
considerable task rendering into English Kaj Munk’s “dia- 
logue matchless 

the whole feel that Mr. Keigwin has succeeded rather 
well reproducing the spirit Kaj Munk, particularly The 
Word and Sits the Melting Pot. example the nature 
the translator’s task occurs when Docent Schmidt, Professor 
Mensch’s assistant Sits the Melting Pot, tells him one 
morning when fears return bronchitis: dog! Jeg 
tror virkelig ogsaa, ser lille bitte Smule ikke helt rask 
for which Mr. Keigwin content say: dear! Yes, 
you don’t seem quite yourself.” 238) Matters this nature 
may overlooked, for they occur infrequently, although the 
above example does represent kind half-teasing attitude 
the part Docent Schmidt which expresses feeling cozy 
comfort her part Professor Mensch’s presence, which the 
English does not capture. However, there justification for 
Mr. Keigwin make Professor Mensch’s servant, Mrs. Thrane, 
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talk like English servant-woman, for casts her role 
which she does not occupy the original. Whereas entertain 
these minor criticisms against Sits the Melting Pot, have 
nothing but praise for Mr. Keigwin’s rendering The Word. 
note Herod the King (p. 24) states that “the translator 
has, with full permission, had access the prompt-copy used 
the Danish Royal Theatre 1938, and this that his ver- 
sion mainly based.” The original play was admittedly too long 
for stage production, and had cut considerably. 
seems only fair ask, however, who should have the right 
cut play that intended primarily for the reader. Herod 
the King now appears its English version, its conclusion 
partly emasculated, and number pertinent passages have 
either been cut entirely greatly condensed, passages which are 
indispensable correct reading the original intent the 
sixth-edition copy (1947) Herod the King shows, 
for example, this discrepancy, when compared with Mr. Keig- 
win’s English version have supplied the omitted 
Herod. That’s capital. I’m ready. I’ve cast account and got the answer 
wanted jeg har holdt Herskerstaven hadet Haand, saa haardt, det gik 
an, for jeg kunde holde den til det sidste. det min Storhed, 
jeg har kendt min Begraensning, vidst husket, hvor langt jeg kunde gaa, 


rejste jer slog mig ned. pulled down your temple, etc. (Keigwin, 81; 
Munk, 114) 


The omitted portion reveals Herod’s diabolical cunning con- 
scious and calculated, and that, his own admission, his suc- 
cess had depended his degree accuracy determining the 
precise limits his oppressive powers. His ability determine 
the extent his powers considered his real greatness. Pas- 
sages this nature are essential complete understanding 
Herod. 

have space for just one more example. going skip 
over rather lengthy speech Herod, which Mr. Keigwin has 
not translated, then quote passage from Munk and finally 
show how Mr. Keigwin has treated it. 

din Hustru Mariamme? 

Ja, ja. Skal jeg skamme graemme mig, fordi jeg har vaeret tro 


mod min Kaldelse, har villet det ene, har min Gerning lydt min Bestem- 
melse ofret min Lykke Fred? 
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Zakarja. Hvad nytter dig kunstfaerdig mod Blodet, der 
raaber mod Himlen? 

Herodes. Det raaber ikke, Zakarja; det synger, det nynner. Jeg taenker 
tilbage over min Livsvej: Mord efter Mord; det mig saa mild Sindet, 
naesten taknemmelig glad. For hver, jeg har fjernet, der stod mig Vejen, har jeg 
det som: atter Sejr over Gud. Jeg har haft min Krone. Vil man det ene, 
kan man ikke ville det andet. Gud narrer Mennesket til dele dets Vilje hold- 
det saadan nede: Han angler med Lykkens Madding paa Drifternes Bakke 
Kroge smider den Vilje til fanges igen. Jeg spytted hans Mad- 
ding fandt mig min egen F¢de. Mig fik han ikke splittet, jeg var ikke Trael 
som andre, med halve Viljer delte Sind. Var jeg ond, saa det min Aere 
Styrke, jeg har vaeret det helt. (P. 115) 


Mr. Keigwin’s version follows: 


And proud, Zacharias, have been true calling; have had but one 
goal; not have been slave like the rest you, with your half-wills and divided 
minds. was what you call wicked, flatter myself there were half-meas- 
ures. (P. 81) 


not hold brief for the original version Herod the King 
being consistent performance throughout, for uneven, 
but maintain that one must keep even Munk’s excesses 
order judge the play properly. might have been well for 
Mr. Keigwin indicate that his Herod the King was actually 
adaptation Munk’s original Idealist. 

Mr. Keigwin’s short Introduction sets forth admirably the 
essence Munk’s stormy life and his achievement playwright 
and dramatist. 


Lagerkvist, Piir. The Eternal Smile and Other Stories. Random 
House, New York and Toronto, 1954. Pp. 389. Price $4.50. 


REVIEWED WALTER psala College. 


true, many critics have said, that Lagerkvist, 
winner the Nobel prize 1951, the greatest Swedish writer 
our day and the most important man letters that country 
since August Strindberg, the publication this book 
great boon English readers who may have been attracted 
his work the English version Barabbas and may want todo 
some further reading his prose works. Lagerkvist’s 
novels, only Barabbas and The Dwarf are available English 
editions. The new volume makes available much new material 
three short novels, one long story, and seventeen short stories 
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—nearly four hundred pages prose chosen mostly from the 
author’s maturity, thus affording fine opportunity for better 
and more complete understanding his prose work. 

Since Par Lagerkvist very versatile and has contributed 
many types literature including poetry, drama, prose fiction, 
and the essay, not easy determine his major field ac- 
tivity. has issued books poetry throughout his career and 
has returned this his first love his most recent volume, 
Aftonlandet (The Evening Land, 1953). Many Swedes would 
probably select lyric poetry his most important and distinctive 
work, but the task translating into other languages seems 
hopeless. Lagerkvist has written plays during his lifetime, 
and they have been much admired Scandinavia and Germany. 
Many critics have thought that his best work has been done 
the drama. Only two dramas are available English: The Man 
Without Soul and Let Man Live (both Modern Scandinavian 
Plays, Series and American Scandinavian Foundation). 
There great need further translations other important 
plays Par Lagerkvist. the other hand, could that the 
prose fiction, which can now better evaluated readers 
English, will time emerge his main contribution. 

The Introduction the new anthology written Dr. 
Richard Vowles, very sensibly attempts full critical appraisal, 
but most delightfully supplies kind appetizer the feast 
with provocative suggestions and interpretations. 

Many Lagerkvist’s best prose works have been included. 
The first item, The Eternal Smile, probably Lagerkvist’s finest 
work—a kind Swedenborgian sojourn the spirit land 
departed souls, who relate experiences earth and who search 
for GOD. unique and powerful work. All the eleven stories 
Evil Tales (1924) have been translated; fine they are, possi- 
bly wider selection from other works would have been desira- 
ble. The novel, The Hangman, and the autobiography, The 
Guest Reality, are both essential and necessary. Most the 
stories from That Time (1935) and Spirit (1930) 
are fine was happy thought include The Myth 
Mankind written the first pages book prose 1922, 
and read the author his Nobel Prize address 1951. 
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are told that Lagerkvist himself made the selections stories 
this anthology consultation with his official English trans- 
lator, Alan Blair, resident Stockholm. 

Lovers Lagerkvist’s prose works will regret, however, 
the omission many prose items they have come love— 
possibly Tales had not been translated full, they could 
have been included. There is, for example, among possible selec- 
tions, Morning (1920), beautiful Swedish and Italian idyll 
distinctive and sharply pungent. The war stories and 
Men (1915) are still vivid and significant, catastrophe hovers 
over us. The short story, The Breaking (1915), original 
and very pertinent many moderns, agnostic’s preparation 
meet death and the hereafter. The essays The Clenched Fist 
(1934) are wonderful artistic interpretations Western human- 
ism; they could fighting slogans even our days. Selections 
from the meditations the author would have been very illu- 
minating, and above all few translations his incisive poetic 
prose bits the French manner. Thus the anthology whole, 
excellent is, could described rather safe and sane— 
the modernistic, experimental, and challenging have largely 
been omitted. There possibility that the selections may not 
fully represent the author’s provocative originality and his fear- 
less evaluations chaotic age. 

The translators (Alan Blair, Erik Mesterton, Carl Erik 
Linden, and Denys Harding) have done good job, even though 
some faults might found with renderings here and there. 
Alan Blair kind official English translator Lagerkvist’s 
works into English and certainly distinguished himself trans- 
lator Barabbas. can trusted fine job, though 
there may diverse opinions certain renderings. For in- 
stance, lift for elevator American book certainly off key, 
and the idiomatic vigor Elevator that Dropped into 
pretty gingerly handled, but apparently even translators 
must respect Mrs. Grundy. 

way conclusion, possibly, would interesting 
translate two the brief poetic-prose bits which could have been 
included the anthology show the provocative extremes 
Pir Lagerkvist’s work. They are little prose poems type very 
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unusual English literature but quite characteristic modern 
French literature. 


Befrielse 


live the present near campfire beside which forefathers used 
take their rest the twilight, city shimmering with silver and mother-of- 
pearl, before whose walls the dreams have not yet begun gather? hear the 
crackling the flames and the horses cropping the grass the edge the woods, 
the clash the machines, and the roar rushing streets and the silver bells 
which sing from unseen bell towers unknown land the future. star 
flashes Andromeda, young flaming star. live that moment when life 
has saddled his horses and moved away her? city far away, before whose 
walls the dreams have not yet begun gather. 


II. From den tiden (“In That 1935) 


When come down the sea the morning, with earth and heaven lying 
unmoved the sun, sense life holy joy, glorious certainty. And stand 
helpless and depressed the thought that have dared mock what have not 
understood, what will never comprehend. The earth burns under feet 
holy ground that I’ve had the right tread upon and turn away like lost 
soul, homeless, fearfully seeking the darkness. 

resurrection morning when awaken, transfigured light! resurrection 
morning when see the God whom have denied descend from glorious heavens! 
After has allowed enraptured his glory, will hidden from 
me, hungering soul, for ever and ever. 

From Chaos (1919) 


The main reaction students Swedish literature the 
new anthology should certainly favorable—here are four 
hundred pages Lagerkvist’s prose for the first time readily 
available English readers; much his best work included 
and the translations are usually excellent. English readers and 
students can now obtain more comprehensive view his whole 
career prose writer. Every lover Pir Lagerkvist’s work 
will certainly give the anthology his fervent and sincere blessing 
—may out into the world readers win for Par Lager- 
kvist wider and more understanding circle readers, which 
well deserves. 


- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Alexandra Gripenberg’s Half Year the New World: 
Miscellaneous Sketches Travel the United States, University 
Delaware Press, Dover—Joronn Housken’s 
plomene 1330: Retskrivning lydverk, Aschehoug Co., 
Oslo, 1954.—Nils Jacobsson’s Bland svenskamerikaner och gusta- 
vianer, Svenska kyrkans Diakonistyrelsens Stock- 
holm, Jergensen’s Zum Schleswiger Niederdeutsch, 
Munksgaard, Copenhagen, Wood Krutch’s 
Modern Drama: Definition and Estimate, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y., Mark- 
strém’s utvecklingen gammalt nordiska sprak: 
och omljud, Almqvist Wiksell, Uppsala, 
Ernst Alfred Philippson’s Die Genealogie der German- 
ischer Religion, Mythologie und Theologie, University 
Urbs: Ludvig och Bonniers, 
Stockholm, 1954.—Didrik Arup Seip’s Palaegrafi Norge 
(Nordisk kultur, XXVIII:B), Bonniers, Stockholm, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Readers Scandinavian Studies will interested know 
that Fritzner’s Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog has now been 
published reprint the second, enlarged edition three 
volumes (2934 pages) with new supplementary volume 150 
pages (containing corrections and additions). Since would take 
many years prepare new edition, has now been decided 
make photostatic reprint the three volumes, and print 
all corrections and additions separate volume. This supple- 
mentary volume will not issued until the early summer 
1955. All interested purchasing these volumes should apply 
Tryggve Juul Forlag, Fr. Nansens Oslo, Norway. 
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Write fer a descriptive listing of these texts for the study of Swedish 


Enjoy your trip 


Swedish American Line ship 


Your trip ship vacation within vacation. 
Time rest, read, relax. Time for fun, 

for friends, for good Swedish food. Time 
well, you have traveled ship before, you know 
what mean. not, there are words that 

can quite describe it. 


This winter good time any make 

that long desired trip Scandinavia. Not only can you 
take advantage the low Thrift Season rates 

but the pleasure your stay will increased 

because these are the months when the 

cultural life blossoms over there. 


you want add extra nostalgic experience 

your voyage Scandinavia may suggest that you join 
one the specially conducted Christmas excursions. 

The Kungsholm leaves New York December and the 
Stockholm sails December You arrive Scandinavia 

good time for participating the joyous 

celebration Christmas. 


Other sailings from New York are: 
M.S. Stockholm: January 18, February 16, March 16. 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


The White Fleet 


Offices agencies all leading cities. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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